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ABSTRACT 

‘ By the turn of the 20th century, researgh had begun 
dealing with the subject of sport psychology in Americas In the early 
1900's, Coleman Griffin, the father of sport psychology, led the way 
in researching sport psychology. It was not until the 1960's that . 
research in this field became popular in Great Britain, In 1967, in' 
both Awerica and Great Britain, national associations of sport 
psychology were formed by groups of interested physical educatots and 
sport theorists. Iwo of these groups which have orgainzed conferences 
are the Britgsh Society of Sport Psychology and the North American 
Society for the Psychology of Sport and Physical Activity. Very few 
conferences have been sponsored by psychology departments of: 
universities or even universities themselves. The conferences, 4s 
well as the associations, have helped to bring professionals 
together, but sore important, have’ helped sponsor cross-disciplinary 
study and inquiry. Many noteworthy books have been produced’ from the 
éonferences. Four major areas of eaphasis which suggest the 
developmental trends of sport psychology include socio-cultural - 
psychology, sport psychology, psychological growth and development, 
and human performance. Contemporary developments in America and Great 
Britain include: (1) a longitudinal’ approach to personality work, 
looking at factors in the personality setting from more precise state 
approaches; (2) a social psychological. approach to studying sport; 
and (3) a serious examination of competition from all angles. There 
no longer exists an American version of sport psychology 
distinguishable from a British version. (SK) 
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ie At the turn of the century bicycling was very mach in fashion, and if you a 
D x were athletic in your inc] Linat jon towards | the bicycle, you could earn a handsome 
5 « ‘ ’ ? A be a ‘é . 
be income, from ‘the. professional circuit. Walt Kuhn, noted Anericah painter of 
. : . ‘ mr wy 
Vr : thé time; “earned inore this way than from thé sale of this paintings. . This 
yea ‘ Arrjareation is*noteworthy only by ég incidence “hth the eirst a@cointod research 5 


a? f 
eee in PSReEeS psychology when also enployed he bicycle. In 1898, rripplett, 


inge’ an Reticle for the American Journal of tevcintopy entitled ''The Dynamogenic * 


Factors in en and ciupetsbinny: ™ in meh he was concerned with work out- * 


, put. as evidenced i sports-action., ™ 19g, even Anerican, Coleman Koberts 


> 


Griffith began a series of anformal’ observations on some psychological factors 


_ involved in basketball and football. He performed his research at the, University 
. ae F . 
of Illinois -- and was a psychologist by profession. Griffith has been called 


the "Father of Sports Psychology" for his etiurts to coordinate research in this 


field of inquiry. During the period 1925- 1932, Griffith was Director of the. 
be : a 


Athletic iia iak ‘Laboratory: at Ulinois oxen His | Tatiorakony con- 


sisted of two/'550 square feet roqms located’ in the Zymasium on waged Iiinois Campus :: 
€ "N 
One room was “desfittte-as, ths, psychological laboratory -- the other being thd 
' er -. “ 


pusiciagies! ns His psychological lab work dedlt mainly’with three areas a 


jpsychonotor ietening, learning, and to a lesser extent -- persanal ity variables. 
* 
He looked at such factors as reaction” time, ‘tests for steadiness, muscular 


‘ 


/2¢3 


coordination and ‘learning ability. i also ia ac i a test of mental alertness 


which was designed for athletes. At this time, -- he also dealt with Knute Rockng 


‘ 


; . 


. 5010 


the great Notre Dame-legendary football coach -- and was able to gather sub- 


jective: evidence relative to his theory of the role of métivation in sport. 


« 


Rockne agreed with: Griffith's thoughts -- that excessive use of "keying-up" 


individuals for sportsyparticipapion shouldn't hg: overemphasized as to value. - 
Pat : Hee : 


‘sIn 1930 - he publ ished: ."A Yaboratory for esearch in athletics" -- Research. ° 


Quarterly. Griffith Freciond a-number of articles and eontribucad a great deal * 


“Se 


“ to the Athletic ju. * ‘In 1926,, he potuced hiss first RaOR entitled the 


Psychology of rosehing> in 1928 -- he publ ished his sKeand work ~--+ Psychology 
of Athletics. A third, book, parcholgerce Foctball was left, uncompleted’ -- 


7 


18 chapters of EnaS fanuscript are housed with orqeticny s Papers in ie i ae 


of the ‘Gniversity of I}linois Library, vad 
, : 


- 


Probably -the first-established course in the chology of sport in America 


_ 


was accomplished by Griffith at this time. It was titled: Psychology of Athletics. 


Attention was ‘forcused upon a pSychological -analysis af all, phases of ‘athletic, 


: +g: t 
competition. ; : ’ ' 


The first theses in psychology of sport were completed undery6riffith's 
guidance -- C. 0. Jackson's study: "The effect of fear. on muscular coordination," 


and McCristal's investigation: "An experimental investigation of foot rhythm in- 
; * . 
volved in, gymnastics and tap, dancing."" Both of these theses were published in 


WER Research Quarterly in 1933. 


The role this man played -- publishing over 4b articles and works in a 
wg =~ 
prestigious = pappholog? and dfucdédan of ‘that day, his work in the 

‘ es 2 : . ra 


research labs that he established at University of Illinois, and his first ‘course 


in the psychology of athletics provide him with great distinction from the 
~ \ 


historical perspective. a a / 


The illustrious heritage that Tolpplare and Griffith have given the United 


\ 
states in the development of sport psychology finds no parallel im Great Britain. 


« 
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In 1963, Barbara Knapp pubi ished Skill i Suort, a text. which must be RARE, 
as a classic for several reasons. ‘Skill/in Sport is the first: major text pub ki Shed 
in Great’ Britain addressing psychological petnpspies applied to aE To be sure, 
_ from the time of Herbert mpengee in the sid iuntenaks Century, Britain had been 
¢ renounfed for Poychological inquiry into play -- the devélopmeiital psychology of 
Ld ‘ 


‘the cunts ue even at a ‘tine before psychology beoaine a ‘respectable university” cae 


. w 
discipline. For hér book, Knapp had to rely primarily on American sources and 


» 


_ glassic British texts on. psychology such “as’ Psychology by R._S. Woodworth: As 


if to lend credence to her excellent effort (from a nationalist stamipoint) 5 


* v 


/ rape communicated directly with noted British ala ica working in the field 


of notor legrning, skill acquisition, “and the transference of training. ‘Apart 
=e. 


from an occasional experiment on the acquisition of skill completed in 1930's, 


“nd such texts as pel cenee, Sod the Soldier (1927) by .R./C. Bartlett, “the best - 


RS British reference she had was the Doctoral Dissertation by D. ‘A. Holding "Transfer- 

r of Learning beeween motor tasks of different: levels sd difficulty," completed: as 
recently as 5 1960, But éven in'1980, courses in 1 psychology at Sxptialy Universities 

poe relatively new. oor ee ge 0° a Fi 


Par wh P é 1a F _t 
Monae Litton Periods and New Awakenings. 7 \ : 


The relative Tsteness of sport i Na (of any pursuasion)-in England“has 


little to bear on the Soancoaniiie developments in the United States. John fawther 


published his Psychology of Gosching in arts He piexented: in the book +~ coach=. 


ing PELNEERICS 5, PR OERISs physics, sevihalony; sotiology, apblied physiology 


* and kinesiology. The book was a bestseller for many years because of the | , os 
. hy A 3 ae . 
: ‘ applied nature of the material to the coaching world. Perhaps Lawther has never 


really received. the deserved recognition for his contribution and role in the : 


historical ‘significance he played in the psychology of sport movement. in this - * 2 


cotIMtry -< + espectally as it relates to the athletic dginain. His "Layman" or 


‘te 
. 
x 
> 
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"nuts and bolts" a approach w was perhaps looked at from too much of an elitist 
r 
viewpoint by some members of our academic-minded comninity -- and not re- 


-cognized For ,its merit. Actually, even aveus Layther's Psychology of Coaching 


6 


book in 1951, there was a lack of works in this pasbatestay area. His book 
served asthe bible for coaches for many years, until the abe GONE when a ‘ 
| a aeceal A 


y hew group of books a Feyoholesy of Coaching appeared on the market. 


° . 


However, English univéfsities began to offer programs of study re as 


"combined studies" early in the 1960's. As his choice of combined study, 


we ° 


Benjamin Lowe chose psychology to coincide wich reading a degree in-physical 
education, beginning*the bachelor's degree in 1963-(coincident with’ the publication 


’ 


be Skill in Sport). Barbara Knapp was his advisor for his program of studies. 


. 


: \ Bore ‘ a 
About this time in England, sport theorists began to whisper about the : 


ot 


. "psychological" factor in high level sports performance. Not many people knew 
what it meant, and typically, the “pain barrier" was somehow associatéd with it. 
Certainly, the psychological factors \n sport were a step beyond the physical 
accomplishménts of men in athletic pursuit, but laygely, such factors werg as 
‘indetavainate as-"personality," "motivation," Ndrive," "attitude," "aggression," 
"learning," venforion” and the like. In spite of what has nen said about the 
cuBtanes lead America’ jhad, the same basic, observation hotds true for, the perine 
1960-1968. Lawther and his fellows hat nee Litre or no effect ona eonentidation 
of research and theoretical inquiry priar to 1960 -- there was, little need, since 
- everybody knew that sport was a nihorstant not .a psychological event. 
No-one is quite sure what caused the awakening to the fact that sport had. 
i paychotogisa a Roger Bannister, with great \pain and subsequent ecstasy, had 
demonstrated that the four-minute tile was possible QA [years earlier in 1984. 


- Perhaps the wonder of that event’ gqnd the “a efforts of Parry O'Brien i 


to put the shot over 60 feet (with the aid of \a personal’ di¢tum’of motivation) : 


. 


° 


began-to stir in the inquiring mind the fact that sport was not purely a 


physical event Also, in the period 1960-65, many British physical educators 


ate 


(denied degrees by non-recognition of their subject-matter) emigrated to America 


' in search of academic identity -- the Master's degree in Physical Education 


(from Towa, Oregon, or Wherefver) -- and returned to England educated in the . 
knowledge that there was more to physical performance than physical pursuit. 
Meanwhile, Psychologists on both sides of the Atlantic retained a heal py dis- 
regard for sport, thereby allowing physical a pseudo-psychological 
aspirations to explanatory grandeur to poke along with their own style of in- 
quiry. Sport psychology grew out of their serfich for knowledge -- little more than 


‘¥ PX 
ten years ago. William Hammer wrote in the International Journal of Sport 


Psychology, Volume 1, Number 2, 1970: "Interest and growth of professional 


activity in sport psychology has been* rapid. Whereas five years” ago the area 
was isolated and individual, today there is a distinct development of 
Y : as 


national societies..." 


The Development of-National Societies of Sport Psychology. 


r] 
' 


( see-next page ) U 
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The Development of Nationa] societ/of Sport Psychology. 

1967 was a very good year. Both in England and in America, "national 
associations" of sport psychology were formed by groups of interested physical 
educators and sport theorists. To get the "associations" rolling, the interésted 


parties respectively organized small "sessions" to run concordantly with National* 


t. 7 . 
Conferences on Physical Education. In each case, there were only fifteen or 


twenty. professionals who "identified" with the "association" _and committed them- 
selves ‘to its growth and support. By 1970, the British Society of Spart si dertaes 
was Hatétag a oe conference with invited biomed and “approximately 120 
delegates attended." In 1974," at the Eighth Annual conference of B.S.S.P., there 
weré 30 papers delivered_in 6 separately identified sessions, sebnkes ebming 

a 


from America, Canada,, and Germarty to support the national event. 


~~ 


In America they called it the North American Society for the Psy€hology of 
Sport and Physical Activity -- and whey Stitt do. i. Ate first, NASPSPA put out a 
small newsletter, the Sport beyaliotiogy Bulletin,’ which flourished from 1967-1974, 
to be replaced by the NASPSPA Newsletter (ouch moré: ronantic-sounding wid Signi- 

. recanted y descriptive) . The Newsletter is “published three itimes each year "for. 

comiynicat ion with Be of NASPSPA. " In 1972, the members of NASPSPA voted to , 

hold their eeenanes away” from the "Ndtianal Convention," and atone rae to. organize 

our a unique identity. that paReEy Bega to attract, “others” to the membership. 

Like the British group, the “Americans now seek to publish the Proceedings ° * 

their meetings, thus establishing! fihinetads of materials for future 

scholars, Aine isying” ich the. field. ' (While we mention America: a ®ritain, 

it ,is-worth pointing out ‘that a parallel successful story can be told of the 

organization id sport Psychology in Canada, _The Seventh Canadiai# Psych :motor 

Learning “and sport Psychology Symposium, hosted by Laigl Universstys- Quebec, in 

October, 1975, provided expptgen t themes with which Spears eduia associate their 
‘ Se 2 ; Y 

papers.) 


yore and pale: in the last oS" or :two, psychologists or joining the. 
‘ physical educators in their associations and conferences. \ spore is posh 
y 
"natural! laboratory, a cultural microcosm, from which sport theorists and ‘ 
palin wigh to derive better knowledge for sport, and in witich psychologtsts \ 
See great opportunity to test and generate iia caida theory. The future is ¢ 


mising for the cross-fertilization of ideas based on mutual respect. As PLTA. 


jn the Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Conference of 


B.S.S. 15.5.0. (7 


To summarize what I have been trying to say amounts to this. 
People in this currently rather nebulous field of sport™ 
psychology are united ‘less~by belonging to a clearly de- 

- fined field of study or operation and more by a concern ° 

-that the field of psychology.has a partitular contribution 

+ to the work in which, they are involved. We are in this respect, 
a -heterogeneots group of academics, professional workers in ‘the 
field of education/physical education and coaches and teacher 

of ity and other physical activities. If anything -- to 


‘“judg& by, the response after conferences such as this -- there 
‘is biaS toward the applied field. At this Stage of developmént, 
perhaps this is how it shauld ‘stay. We should not artificially’ 
restrict our field of enquiry until such time as’ programmes such 
as we are presenting fail to satisfy the audience for which we 
cater. At the same time we should not lose sight of the grow-.- 
ing sqphistication of research wetiiods in soe ‘and the per- 
formance of competitors. . (p. 10). aus 
Contemporary Books Contributin to Our Knowked e re: 's ort Ps shale 
‘ / 
By "contemporary," we should indicate’ the period "1966-1976 as our base of 


. 


reference. Int, 1966, Bruce Ogilvie and Thomas-Tutko, both American psychologists 
had a book called Problem Athletes and How totHandle ‘Them published by a British 


publishing house. It's greatest impact was, in the United States. The book has 

definitely had significance-in the field of psychology of sport. Although it 

has been very controversial in our academic-minded community. (it has many question- 
, : % » : 


able ‘research. foundations to some of the premises in the-book). -- it did indeed 


play a significant role -- in that for many years it was a best seller, 


It can be quite fairly speculated that the reason Jack Scott published his 


« 


first book Athletics for Athletes in 1968 was a reaction to Ogilvié and Tutko's 


" caer and really lait the foundation to the question: - Are we talking about 
‘8 pens athletes or maybe all coaches or problem psychologists (since 


‘ 


ilvie and Tutko are clinical psychologtsts at San Jose State in california) 
and riot physical education people? In Scott's later text, the Athletic 


Revolution, (971), a a ren entitled: "Sports Psychologists: Friend or Foe?" 


is a direct commentary on the ti a and Scott interlocutign siete came to a_ 7 
\ 


head at the meeting of NASPSPA in Seattle, Washington in 1970. 


Before sport psychology became defined by one group or acne: as having 
‘ : s , ~ 
; 5 
a@especial emphasis, any that explored sport or physical.activity through 
pigs ala principles was classified’ as. being a contribution to the. field. 


Thue Aeoult nog Ball Skill, by H.T. A. whiting, and published in England in : - 


1969, hag bean cont ributory fo ‘the saencittcadl of motor ARATE as heport 
' psychology." » Pereeptton., attention, reaction time ‘and movement time, «ined, 


and accuracy, ‘and. the like, form the basis for this text -- although deference: aA 


is’ given tor personality in the closing chapter. It seems that the type of 


interest or’ aneaceh in sport paychologyias due to the pester ence at motor 


I 
leasning MELEE specialists to investigate ns ‘of importance ? 


to sport, not really their choice at all. oeor een was emp primarily 


triterested in 1 mathodology: learning and Ansttucttohar aspects -- ‘but interest 


. 


in personality, . intérnal- watered savivatton, optimal performance: factors, 


oo! P character. development, factors influencing participation, arougal-emotional ¥ 


control, will and desire, lévels of aspiration, stress, competition, and the 
. Vike, were factors’ that were becoming increasingly. popular in relation to 


sport. In his: later text <a Swiniming for the Persistent Non-swimmer , . 


H. T. A. Whiting was obliged to explore more of the social psychological 
parameters as possible pathological foundations for lack of swimming ability. ' < 


ae Sport psychology, then, may have been an off-shoot of motor learning, but now 


. 


social psychological factors are seen as significantly important. 


° ma “Lowe & Walsh [Sport Psych. / 9 mi os re he BOS j 
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. 
, , Some of - the eartight American contributions came from psychoanalysts’ or 


* clinical psychologists. rypteat, of nfs early genre are The Madness in Sport 


. 


. . ‘ ? 2 C 1-9 
< (1969), by Arnold ieteaain, ths Motivations in Pla Games and Sport, a Symposium 
 aeee® sacks an ccaeeas iran tienen ak 


\ . 


: ee Bata eo (case— bound), edinedeby Ralph Slovenko ang A. ve Knight. But 


» 


pethaps the most important cehtribution from that poriee was the Proceedings of 


the ween World Congress on ‘Sport a 8 held in Washington, p Ciy in 1968. 
>» 


The Proceedings we were published in 1970 by has Athletic Institute, log Chicago 


under the’ watvoretty of Gerald. S. Kenyon-and Tom Grogs, and wag ‘entitled 


’ 


4 ponbenpagat y Psycho logy sof Sport. _ . ; / 


The World Congtess of Sport Psychology (there have beén three to date, 
_ Fourth aid te 1977), were sondedkad es the International Society of Sport = 
Psychology, founded in 1966. It was through this somlety vane itecwLas Vanek” 
\ceechoatoyelsal aut Bryant J. , Cratty (U.S.A.) met aes agreed to co-author 


Psychology snd the he Supetior Athléte (1970). Cratty ad become ‘Known a or 


for his texts drawing on psychology in the servcie’of physical education, , 
{ 


Psychology and. Physical: — (1967), and Movement Behavior and’ Motor Learning 
u (1967). On thé-same lage of operation, SS aa B. Oxendine wrote en Ae 


of Mater Learning (1968), again’ from (an for)’ the yates education seuniiaine. 


' “Similarly, Rébert N. Singer published isto Learning ‘and Human Performance 


re” (1968). Returning to Vanek for a moment, it is noteworthy to mention that 


he was probably the first sports psychologist in the world to~be appointed | 


to a national Olympic team (Czechoslovakia) iSsavetiteas with those athletes 


to > Mexico city’ for the IX Olympiad in 1968. Vanek presently holds a chair 
. « . . ; ° - 
. in. sport psychology at Charles University in Prague. 


\for many eee: 1970 was a turning-point. ‘As siieietcaus as 
ft 
the publication of the Second World Con gress Proceedings was the appearance -» 
e 


of Contemporary Readings in Sport Bsychology :(1970), an anthology.of readings 


. . Pa . aa a 
P is 


o 


see Bee >port Psych. / 10 | : , ve " 


Sd feowe a ~ 


ews i” 


q. 


Ps ‘ . ie? “s 
* carefully. selected and edited by'William P. Morgan. Sections of the book, 


7} 


‘ 
‘ 


designed to embrace thematic classifications of topics, served to indigate 
« 2 + vd rs 7 ~~ 


domains of inquirys germane’ to sport psychology. “But there is no doubt that 
. * / 7 : a . 


the impetus to’ codification and publication began with the new decade. Further, 


“the embryo sub-discipline stimulated more texts of an "application" anclees 


- 


in particular, the Psychology of Coaching (1971) ‘appeared. under the’ joint 
authorship of Thomas A. Tutko and Jack # Richards, psychologist and coanh; .” 


respectively. Social psychological themes dominate the thrust of this text, 


a 


but’ couchéd in a "good old wertiagitse -- and the book had its Migarth impression 


in 1975. Parallel with. this volume, Reuben B. Frost gPUOEAEDES. Psychological 


concefis Applied to Ebysneal Eduesties and Coaching creas re- emphasizing 


the spotisebe nature of his intent. »In England, John E. Karte published a 


simffar book, Psychological Aspects of Physical Education and Sport » in 1972. 
BY 4 
a until recently, the oe asaneie of sport and ahgeinad education has not 


been fully grasped. 


“Bawhire,-Acaduacas with spécinlemieian in. physical education, but 
{ 


‘ 


significantly widely read’ in psychology, were entering the field. Needless to 


° : 
‘say, they were educating their professors who had closer access, to publishing 


houses than’ they did. But. the professors, also, showed some stimulus to further 

A ‘ . . . : 
a. z ‘ ‘ 

knowledge by organizing conferences. with emphais on sport psychology, and, 


even’ better, ensuring that the proceedings of the meet ings were made available, ‘ 


even if in mimeographed form. In short, the literature bégan to become. 


_ available. VO te , Oe ; ; ‘ 


e 


John’ Lawther,’ now ‘the elder statesman of sport psychology, pubitshed 
Sport Psychology in 1972, ‘ad this paperback text invited the establishment 


of undergraduate ‘courses in sport, psyct# logy (in departments of physical 


eaiugabion, let it'be noted. ) As if to complement his efforts, Dorothy V. Harris 


wrote visties nent ‘in 


’ 


- Lowe & watBh / Sport Psych. / 11 
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Sport, in’ 1973, and equally significantly, in the same year, she organized a 


a 
conference on “Women and,Sport", the proceedings of which were z;nade available 
4 F ap 
: , x ; 


. 
‘ 


for purchase in mimeographed form by the Pennsylvania State University. 


The last few years have been productive, more so on the American scene 


than on the British. But, in‘all fairness, there is a "blurring" taking place, 


. 


> . + 
’ a diffusion of any sense of comparability~-because ‘the trans-Atlantic communica- 


tion system has hecome so refined. A purf{fication of the concept "sport psych- 


ology" is taking place, and one of the best books to reflect this trend is 
Psychological Behavior in Sport (1974), by Richard B. Alderman. On a more 
“popular level, Robert N. Singer has written Myths and Truths in Sport Psychology 


(1975), a small explicit paperback pocket edition for light att ‘Sasy reading, 


- 


Besides theseptexts, there are the conference proceedings. 


Conferences and Trands . \ 


> * 


Retracing the story briefly, conferences on spart psychology grew out of, 
. “a 
a felt need by some iieiaiaainierds to better eee SNe exclusive of its inter- 


- ’ 


dependence gn celica education. Logieally, BrQups formulated, on both, § 


of the Atlantic respectively, at their rvtece tonal mebtonal conventions. ' Buty 
: ‘ > , - : ‘ : 
"] 4 ° . 
what interests us here is ‘the pattern of development of conferences exclusive 
of physical education conventions. One thing is ‘certain, there have: been'no ° 


sport psychology conferences sponsored by: psychology departments or associations. 
4 Si it & : 


Besides the efforts of the respective national groups, NASPSPA and BSSP, to 
organize their own conferences, there have Neen 4 a few others sponsored by colleges: 
- Insofar as they have deave with sport psychology, such conferences have ‘eee 
had a particular thematic thrust{-as for example, a National Conference on thé 


Psyehclogy of Coaching, held at the State University of New York - Buffalo; 


a Conference on Athletics in America held at Oregon State University, and 


‘the Women and Sport Conference mentioned above which was held at Penn State ° 
: ; .@ 7 


ne - . , it , 
‘University. -We can get the tenor of these meetings held in the.U.S.A.,:but — 


12 


’ we might quesEion the scope ies d-vis sport psychology. ~At least, we know 
that many of the presentations. included: vexcone lies ‘and sport, motivation, m3 
social learning, motor “skill learning, perceptual learning, computer application 
to behavioral mo@els in sport, group dynamics, leadership, competition, arousal 
” and emotion in sport, stress and sport, Achievement motivation, aggression 
- (both fan and Taver @pgreseion), and the like. These conferences, as well e 
‘ : those ‘organized by the teu bysdor pEsociations, have helped to bring. pro- 
fenatonsls: tdgether, but move 4 ortantly, have Sponsored ‘cross-disciplinary 


« 


’ study and -thquiry. Tis pikéhonenon is trans-Atlantic, professionals ‘from the 


respective national oétablons often ‘ye am represented by the delivery of | 


Si pagers in Eee Ts' country. \ 
ae ee ‘oceedings have been produged in about one-half the instances 
\ - " . * : 
that: conferenc S have been held. Rarely, the proseedings have come out in book 


J ‘ a 


fern (case- bow or paperback), but even for them. to be made available in 4 


‘ 4 : 
~ bound mimeographed form is a credit to the college or group hosting the coy 


ference. Most »teworthy annie the proceedings are: Women’ and Sport (Dorothy . 


V. Harris), and Psychology of Motor Behav#or and Sport {Volumes I and II) (NASPSPA) . 
In England, the British Society’ of Sport Psychology Ras usually managed to 


oa ‘ e = J 
prepare a proceedings, for example, Stress and Performance in Sport (Fourht 


Annual conference) and British Proceedings of Sport Psychology (Eighth Annual 
Pt 7To>% ’ 1, 


ie 
Ww 


conference). | a . gn oe eee , ‘7 * 


ane, Robert Wilberg noted in "The Direction and Definition of a Field (SporT 
: ( 
Psychology)" that four major areas of emphasis suggest the developmental trends* 


of good psychology. , These he describes as: socteccubniead, sychology, sport 
‘ 
“ “psychology, psychological growth and development, and human performance. This 
saat ' $> 


dhaseyaieton was made in 1973, at.the Third World Gotgress fon Sport Psychology,*' 


in Madrid, and he “addressed a major question for the international society to 


‘oe 
deal with: Should there be an umbrella organization with several sub-groups 


a 


’ 


: each pursuing their own research, ora sin le body where the purpose ts to . 
i human being in sport aetion’ 
= 


promote some unified understanding of the 
he ; ei \ 
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There does ‘seem to be an unbelievable mixture associated with sport psychology 
ee. : 


canferences around the world -- much dealing with motor learning, learning 
, 
theory, short-term memory, ‘closed-loop theory, and the like. Another focus 
is very much social psychologically grounded, still others dealing with growth 
a and development interspersed with sport psychology. F : 
Ste a hie contemporary developments or trends in the United States and . 
Britain are identified as the following: 
, A - Mom longitudinal approaches to personality work -- looking at factors 
in the personality sattiag from more precise state approaches -- different 
environments, and dtf€erent approaches to the competitive process -- looking 


- 


at violence in sport, arousal in sport, and personality development -—_from a 
ee ere approach, with better tools for measuring change that are r 
more precisel} related to sport-specific settings -- and therefore this means 
developing our own tools of measurement in personality. 

SN B - More social-psychological approaches seem to be emerging as the 
really newer field on the horizon -- not sport psychology, not sociology of 
sport -- but the social-psychological approach to studying sport. More studies 
are using the approach of looking at man in sport settings in the social ¢eontext -~_ 
while Tooking at his, behavior. It seems to be bringing the two fields of sociology 


and psychology together. 


C - The whole sompereton question is seriously being looked at from other 


x . 
angles -- What of non-zero sum approaches ta sport in our society instead of the 


purely zero-sum of the winner —- loser and sum is zero? We are becoming more 
“conscious of some of the possible detrimental effects of competition from the 
zero-sun approach. -- In other words, the consequences of failture >= the 


. ones who didn't make it are starting to be examined —- as well as the superior 
i 


a a 


¢ . a x F 
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* 
athlete. The detrimental effects as well as the good effects. So a greater 


discussion is being brought forth by the sport psychologists asking for more ° 


experimental approaches to sports competition -- mainly the zero-sum approach 
-- not being the ean eas -- but asking for more non-zero sum out looks. 

At. this point we seem to have lost the separation of identities needed’ 
for a pertinent comparison to be made. There'‘no longer exists an pueclcen version . 
of sport psychology distinguible from a British version of ‘the sub-discipline. $ 


As regards culture analysis comparisons, Britain was slower off the mark, it 


seems, but she now holds her own with’America in her contributions to sport 


psychology. This may change, of course, but for the time being, there is little 


ny 


_to choose between them. : J 


